VICTORIAN  ALLIANCE  HOUSE  TOUR 
June  16,  1984 


Welcome  to  the  tour  of  historic  San  Francisco  Victorian  houses  organized 
by  the  Victorian  Alliance  of  San  Francisco  for  Carleton  College. 

In  selecting  the  houses  for  this  tour,  the  Victorian  Alliance  has  tried  to 
present  as  great  a variety  of  architectural  styles  within  the  Victorian  context 
as  possible,  dated  from  c.  1870  through  the  1880's.  Several  houses  on  this 
tour  have  been  designated  as  official  landmarks  of  the  City,  and  the  rest 
will  soon  be  so  designated.  Each  house,  in  its  restoration,  is  the  personal 
statement  of  its  owners,  most  of  whom  have  been  urban  pioneers  in  the  res- 
toration of  their  houses  and  the  rejuvenation  of  their  neighborhoods.  All 
of  the  owners  are  active  in  the  movements  to  have  their  respective  neigh- 
borhoods declared  Historic  Districts. 

The  first  group  of  houses  is  in  what  will  be  designated  the  Liberty-Hill 
Historic  District,  an  area  which  is  across  the  street  from  the  limits  of  the 
destruction  caused  by  the  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906.  The  Liberty-Hill 
project  was  commenced  in  January  of  1982,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Victorian  Alliance. 

The  final  two  houses  are  located  in  what  will  be  known  as  the  Alamo 
Square  Historic  District,  presently  at  its  last  stage  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess before  becoming  an  official  Historic  District.  Research  on  this  District 
took  over  four  years,  as  a thorough  investigation  was  done  on  the  history 
of  each  house  and  its  architect  and  builder  and  occupants.  This  project 
was  also  sponsored  by  the  Victorian  Alliance. 


IN  COURTESY  TO  THE  OWNERS  OF  THE  HOUSES,  IT  IS  REQUESTED 
THAT  THERE  BE  NO  SMOKING  WHILE  YOU  ARE  IN  THE  HOUSES. 


845  Guerrero  Street 


San  Francisco  Landmark  #136 


This  house  was  first  owned  by 
Marsden  Kershaw,  a partner  in  Ker- 
shaw & Twing  Coal  Yard,  who  had 
the  water  connected  in  1871.  The 
house  belonged  to  the  Kershaw  fam- 
ily until  1893.  Later,  the  house  may 
have  been  used  as  servants'  quarters 
for  the  larger  and  10-year  newer 
house  next  door,  as  both  houses  be- 
longed to  the  same  family  from  1906 
to  1951.  The  present  owner  bought 
the  house  in  1972. 

The  simple,  well-proportioned 
facade  of  this  house  is  an  Italianate 
proof  of  the  timelessness  of  Mies  Van 
der  Rohe's  statement  that  "less  is 
more."  The  facade  below  the  cornice 
is  almost  square,  ornamented  with  un- 
derstated details  of  trim. 

The  console  table  in  the  front  hall 
came  from  the  Fox  Theater,  as  did  the 
crystal  chandelier.  The  bannister  of 
the  staircase  is  original  to  the  house, 
as  are  the  floor  and  the  fireplace  in 
the  front  room.  The  present  owner 
installed  the  stained  glass  windows. 


In  the  dining  room,  the  board  and  batten  panelling  was  applied  over  the 
original  plaster  which  was  badly  damaged  in  the  '06  quake.  The  absolutely 
bananas  cabinet  in  the  dining  room  is  a signed  and  dated  (1920)  Atwater 
Kent  radio.  The  beveled  glass  window  is  c.  1886. 

On  the  second  floor,  the  gracefully  patterned  transoms  over  the  bedroom 
doors  are  original.  The  stained  glass  windows  are  additions  made  by  the 
present  owner. 


3755  20th  Street 


This  house  was  built  in  1889  by  Hans 
H.  Birkholm,  a Danish  sea  captain  who 
afterwards  became  the  Danish  Consul. 
Water  connection  was  made  July  9,  1889. 
The  cost  of  construction  was  $5,445. 

The  architect  was  Charles  Shaner,  a 
prominent  architect  in  Alameda,  where 
he  designed  many  notable  structures, 
including  his  own  house,  which  are  still 
standing. 

As  Danish  Consul,  Birkholm  occupied 
offices  in  the  Murphy  Building,  1236  Mar- 
ket Street,  in  1889.  After  the  fire  in  '06, 
the  Consulate  was  moved  to  this  house 
from  which  Birkholm  watched  ships  in  the 
bay  with  a telescope  from  the  bay  window 
in  the  second  floor  study.  The  house  sur- 
vived the  quake  with  only  a few  windows 
broken. 

The  lower  half  of  the  building,  with  its 
columned  and  turned  balustraded  portico, 
quoins,  pipestem  colonettes  and  slanted 
bays,  is  Italianate.  However,  Stick-style 
innovations  are  prevalent  in  the  building's 
upper  half  with  its  millwork  of  vertical 
dentils,  rosettes  and  waffle  pattern  above 
the  bay. 


The  bays  are  unusual  in  that  there  are  two  windows,  instead  of  the  customary 
one,  in  the  front,  and  one  on  each  side.  The  windows  themselves  have  rounded 
upper  corners. 


1076  Dolores  Street 


This  large  Stick-Eastlake  was 
built  as  a single-family  house  by 
Winfield  Davis  who  had  the  water 
connected  on  May  7,  1885.  The 
house  was  owned  by  the  Davis 
family  for  approximately  75  years. 
At  one  time,  the  large  carriage 
house  at  the  rear  of  the  property 
was  remodeled  to  contain  a billiard 
room,  but  this  space  has  since  been 
converted  into  a studio  apartment. 


The  facade  of  the  house  shows  tongue-and-groove  siding  on  the  first 
floor  and  horizontal  siding  on  the  second  floor,  a typical  combination  of 
materials  of  this  period.  The  Tudor  style  half-timbering  conforms  with 
the  Tudor  detailing  of  the  original  wooden  stair  bannister.  In  1915,  the 
building  was  converted  into  two  flats,  and  the  gable,  which  may  be  orig- 
inal," with  its  elaborate  Eastlake  carving,  was  apparently  raised  to  allow 
for  higher  ceilings  in  the  rooms  at  the  front  of  the  second  floor. 


The  spacious  rooms  in  the  interior  are  bereft  of  the  original  large 
fireplaces  which  an  interim  owner  replaced  with  brick  fireplaces,  one 
of  which  still  survives  in  the  dining  room.  The  original  plaster  medal- 
lions were  removed  and  replaced  with  the  present  medallions  before  the 
now-available  plaster  duplicates  of  the  originals  came  on  the  market. 

The  gas  lighting  fixtures  have  glass  shades  which  are  part  of  the 
owner's  large  collection.  The  irregularly-shaped  music  room  adjacent 
to  the  dining  room  shows  the  transition  to  Queen  Anne  from  the  more 
rectangular  rooms  of  the  Stick-Eastlake  period. 


1198  Fulton  Street 


San  Francisco  Landmark  #135 


This  grandly  impressive  Stick-Eastlake  house 
was  designed  by  Heinrich  Ceilfuss  in  1889  and 
built  at  a cost  of  $9,985.  The  German-born  and 
trained  architect  also  designed  St.  Mark's  Luther- 
an Church  on  O'Farrell  between  Gough  and  Frank- 
lin, and  a number  of  houses  near  Alamo  Square, 
including  824  Grove,  which  is  on  this  tour. 

In  1981,  this  house  was  declared  official  San 
Francisco  Landmark  #135,  upon  recommendation 
of  the  San  Francisco  Landmarks  Preservation 
Board.  This  is  the  first  house  in  the  Alamo  Square 
area  to  be  so  designated.  Now,  in  1984,  the  neigh- 
borhood adjacent  to  the  park  is  in  the  process  of 
being  declared  the  City's  largest  Historic  District. 
280  houses  are  included  in  this  Alamo  Square  His- 
toric District. 

The  owner  for  whom  Geilfuss  built  1198  Fulton 
was  German-born  William  Westerfeld,  a prosperous 
baker,  confectioner  and  restaurateur.  About 
1896,  the  house  was  sold  by  Westerfeld's  widow 
and  sons  to  John  J.  Mahony  of  the  major  contract- 
ing firm  of  Mahony  Brothers,  which  after  the  1906 
fire  built  the  Palace  Hotel  and  other  notable  down- 
town buildings,  including  the  pre-  and  post-fire 
St.  Francis  Hotels. 


In  his  residence  here,  Mahony  widened  the  hall  and  the  stairs,  built  the  garage 
for  one  of  the  City's  first  Stanley  Steamers,  and  built  the  flats  to  the  east  of  the 
house  on  what  had  originally  been  the  rose  garden.  Mahony  also  let  his  friend 
Marconi  broadcast  from  the  tower  with  the  360°  view.  Mahony  died  about  1918, 
and  his  children  kept  the  house  another  decade. 


In  the  1930's,  the  White  Russians  used  the  building  as  a social  center,  where 
they  installed  a restaurant,  "Dark  Eyes,"  in  the  basement  ballroom.  More  recent- 
ly, the  building  has  enjoyed  a varied  and  sometimes  bizarre  occupancy  thoroughly 
commensurate  with  its  spectacular  architecture.  A magician  who  kept  500  candles 
burning  once  lived  in  the  tower  room  when  the  house  was  a rooming  house.  After 
a restoration  for  family  occupancy,  the  house  has  recently  (1983)  been  purchased 
for  conversion  into  use  as  a bed  and  breakfast  inn. 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2016 
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824  Grove  Street 


*1.  STXIW  ‘1U 


Henry  Brune,  of  Naber,  Alfs 
S Brune  (Phoenix  Bourbon  Whis- 
key Co.)  employed  Henry  Geilfuss 
to  design  and  construct  this  house 
in  1886.  Water  service  began  in 
1886.  The  Brune  family  lived  here 
from  1886  through  1906  when,  after 
the  fire,  they  moved  to  Ross.  The 
family  was  listed  in  the  San  Francis- 
co Blue  Book  of  Society  as  being 
"at  home"  Tuesdays. 

When  intervening  owners  sold 
the  house  in  the  early  1950's,  it 
became  the  Antioch  Baptist  Church 
for  over  ten  years — the  ballroom 
being  used  as  the  church.  The 
minister  lived  on  the  main  floor  and 
the  second  floor  was  used  as  a flat, 
then  a rooming  house.  The  project 
of  the  church  to  rip  off  the  front 
of  the  house  and  combine  the  base- 
ment and  first  floor  into  a new 
church  auditorium  was  fought  by 
irate  neighbors,  and  the  building 
was  bought  and  then  resold  to  its 
present  owner. 


The  architecture  is  basically  Italianate  with  some  Eastlake  in  the  exterior  decoration. 
The  interior,  with  its  15-foot  high  ceilings  and  classical  Greek  and  Roman  woodwork, 
has  a grand  scale.  The  double  drawing  room  is  divided  by  columns  with  Corinthian 
capitals;  the  dining  room  extends  the  full  width  of  the  house  and  is  dominated  by  a 
monumental  sideboard.  The  smaller  morning  room  has  an  adjoining  conservatory 
which  has  been  re-designed  to  provide  an  entryway  and  light  for  a small  apartment 
in  the  former  servants  quarters. 


The  five  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor  take  advantage  of  every  usable  square  foot 
of  space.  The  main  bathroom  has  its  original  fixtures  (with  new  copper  piping) . The 
house  was  very  modern  for  its  time,  with  coal-burning  central  heating,  electric  start- 
ers for  the  gas  lights  and  bell  and  speaking  tube  systems.  The  front  porch  was  changed 
in  1972  to  incorporate  garage,  deck  and  new  front  stairs. 


